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‘IKE Parliamentary by-elections, 
local council elections can prove 
ceptive when used to detect political 
snds. In local elections, the issues are 
fferent from those in Parliamentary 
sections and people react differently. 
the recent local elections, in some 
wns Labour councillors suffered 
feat, because they had raised muni- 
pal house rents as a result of the 
lancial policy of the Tory 
overnment! 
Also large numbers of seats may 
ange hands, but the gains and losses 
n be due to a very small turnover of 
ytes. This is seen in the results of the 
. Pancras borough elections. Labour 
st 10 seats, but 9 of these were in one 
ard and the difference between the 
p Tory and top: Labour votes was 
ily 138. In this ward, only 36.6 per 
nt of the electors bothered to vote, 
id though elsewhere the percentage 
ylled tended to be higher than this, it 
as nearly everywhere much less than 
€ percentage usual in Parliamentary 
sctions. 
But Labour’s net loss of 322-seats in 
is year’s local elections represents a 
feat which cannot be accepted 
ymplacently, especially as _ these 
sses were spread throughout the 
hole country. Compared with last 
‘ar, there was a strong tendency for 
e Tory vote to rise and the Labour 
ye to fall, and even where the 
abour vote did rise, the rise was not 
high as that of the Tory vote. 
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~ Local Election Results 


It is clear that abstention is no 
longer causing the Tories as much 
trouble as it has done for the past few 
years, and this was to be expected as a 
General Election came closer. What 
was unexpected was that the Labour 
vote fell in so many places, especially 
in view of the adoption of more effi- 
cient election systems. 

Inevitably, the local election resu'ts 
will turn the spotlight on what Party 
workers have been doing during the 
past three years. During all that time, 
the emphasis has been on building up 
records of Labour support and the 
creation of calling-up machinery to 
ensure that a high proportion of those 
supporters vote. 


Not Enough 
The local elections have demon- 
strated that election records and 


calling-up systems are not enough to 
ensure victory, but this does not mean 
that they are not an essential ingredient 
of victory. It is true that marking a 
register can become an end in itself, 
whereas it is only a means to an end. 
There is not much point in knowing 
who are supporters and who are 
opponents un'ess something is done 
about it. 

Many investigations “prove that, 
having decided their allegiance to’ a 
political party, electors very rarely 
change, so that their identification is a 
primary task of any efficient electoral 
organisation. But when an elector 
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says that he is Labour, it ‘does not 


follow that in any particular election 
he will actually vote. He will vote 
Labour if he makes the effort to go to 
the polling station. 

It is the job of the local organisation 
to stimulate him to action and this is 
not merely a matter of calling-up on 
polling day. Nor is it enough to bring 
supporters into touch with the Party 
during an election campaign. Contact 
should be maintained between elec- 
tions, and this can be done in many 
ways. 

When leaflets and broadsheets are 
distributed, they should be distributed 
to the homes of supporters, and of 
doubtfuls too. By restricting distribu- 
tion in this way, it is possible to do the 
job economically and yet achieve the 
required result. If a door-to-door sale 
of a Party publication is undertaken, it 
will produce much better results if res- 
tricted to supporters and doubtfuls, as 
recent experience in the sale of The 
Future Labour Offers You clearly 
proves. 


Lively Interest 


Supporters are likely to take a lively 
interest in the Party only if the Party 
appears to be alive and takes an 
interest in thern. When the local party 
is holding a social function or a public 
meeting, a personal invitation 
addressed to known supporters will 
have better results than advertisements 
in the Press, or leaflets distributed 
indiscriminately. 

Many parties have not enough mem- 
bers, and none of them complains that 
it has too many workers. Records of 
supporters are the source from which 
both members and workers can be 
recruited. The constantly repeated 
complaint that it is easy to recruit 
members, but not collectors, is really 
an admittance of our own failure to do 
a proper organising job. The big mem- 
bership parties usually are the parties 
which have the most efficient collecting 
systems, so that it is apparent that it is 
possible both to recruit members and 


to retain them if the job is ‘ 
wholeheartedly. as 

~ An article in the current issue af 
previous contributions illustrate he 
many people there are among su! 
porters who are willing to do sot 
work for the Party when they are aske 
and when it is work within the 
capacity. A systematic distribution < 

collection of Campaign Cards will pm 
duce thousands of people from amos 
supporters who will be willing to he 
at the General Election, and many > 
these helpers can be drawn into acti 

now if the effort is made. 


Certain Value 


There is one pre-election activi 
about the value of which there can 
no doubt, and that is the registering - 
supporters for a postal vote, since tH 
gives the means of voting to peop 
who otherwise are almost certain 
to vote. Without a marked register’ 
is not possible to obtain a substanti 
number of postal votes, but a dete 
mined and persistent drive amo 
Labour supporters will give results, 
the experience of West Woolwich ai 
Dover has shown. 

But the registration of postal vote 
is not the end of the job. At an ele 
tion, special literature needs to 
addressed to them and they should 
canvassed on the despatch of pos 
ballot papers to make certain that the 
postal votes are used. 

Publicity and propaganda are © 
substitute for the detailed job of bui: 
ing up records, but records should 
used to make the publicity and prog 
ganda pay. To paraphrase Stal 
political agitation and organisation < 
not opposites but are twins, and this 
the lesson of recent local elections. 


Situations Vacan 


DEPTFORD C.L.P. invites applications for the q 
of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appointr 
will be made in consultation with the Natic 
Executive Committee. Salary in accordance ¥ 
the National Agreement. Application forms can 
obtained from Mr. A. J. Hill, 435 New Cross Re 
New Cross, London, S.E.14, to whom they shc 
be returned not later than 22nd June, 1959. 
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)NE of the oddest pursuits, to which, 
nevertheless, no small number of 
ople seem addicted, is the crying of 
king fish. It is not easy to diagnose 
is malordorous activity. No two 
ychiatrists would agree upon it; but it 
ay be remarked in passing that there i is 
) record of any two of them agreeing 
jon anything, except in impressing on 
gullible world the importance of 
ychiatry. 
Let us, then, refrain from calling in 
ese professional darkeners of counsel, 
id in the plain language of the populace 
ek for an explanation. No shopkeeper 
is ever been known to admit, much less 
lvertise, rotten apples or squashy 
matoes; although some have been 
iown furtively to sell them. 
Why, then, do certain people shout 
emselves hoarse in declaring that the 
ent of their wares is the reverse of 
agrant and that they are, in fact, putrid? 
They cannot expect to build up their 
les. They do not pretend to wish to do 
But they persist ardently and 
ucously in what is nowadays called 
snigration’, and appear to get a lot of 
tisfaction out of it. Can it be that the 
actice is a sort of drug for a jaundiced 
0? 


YHE Labour Party has long suffered 
- from this strange activity on the part 
its candid friends who are either inside 
> Party or on its fringes. Generally, the 
tty has taken it all with a good- 
moured shrug, and gone on doing the 
st it could. Latterly, however, there has 
en rather a lot of it, and somebody 
uly ought to put in a good word for 
> Party, although there are some circles 
ere this is the surest way to get your- 
f a bad name. 

These ruminations have been provoked 
some recent correspondence in our 
od Old Father Times. A Mr. Dennis 
tter, describing himself as the retiring 
airman of Oxford University Labour 
ub, at the end of April filled half a 
lamn with a choice selection of all the 
est words peddled by the immature 
enoscenti, and not one of them was a 
od word for the Labour Party. 


Meteorites 
Dont Last 


Suffering from ‘‘a bitter-tasting sense of 
disillusion”, he finds us a pretty poor lot. 
To him, “the Labour Party is a timid, 
excessively cautious association for the 
middle- -aged”.  Plaintively he asks, 

“cannot we end this smug euphoria?” If 


we cannot, he demands to know, “why 


should we help Mr. Gaitskell?” 


H, what some of us have missed 

through being denied the benefits of 
a university education! During the 
recent weeks thousands and thousands of 
dogged and faithful Party members, care- 
less of the agonies of this youth, have 
been spending what time they had at 
liberty from the tasks of getting a living 
or running their homes in such “‘uninspir- 
ing” behaviour as writing’envelopes and 
poll-cards, going round the streets 
delivering election addresses, wooing 
electors on their doorsteps (but not at 
mealtimes), labouring in committee 
rooms, fetching up the reluctant voters, 
and such like. 

And, not being the sublimated products 
of our scholastic forcing-houses, it did 
not occur to them that they were bee 
Mr. Gaitskell”. 


ale young man has been favoured 
with a small part on the stage of the 
Labour Organiser, not because of his 
importance but because he is part of a 
stream, affected by some frothy effluent, 
which runs strongly through the univer- 
sities and more weakly in plenty of other 
places. One does not have to spend many 
years in the Labour Party to notice that 
quite a lot of university characters come 
into the Labowr Party for a while and 
then go out. 

Loyalty may be “uninspiring”, no 
doubt. Fixed stars don’t attract attention 
to themselves. Meteorites-do; but they 
don’t last. In the cosmos the stars count 
for more, Even those of the smallest 
magnitude will still be there zons after 
the brightest meteorites have burnt them- 
selves out. Let Mr. Gaitskell take 
comfort. 
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Did You Watch the Votes Coun 


VIGILANCE at the count has always 
been stressed—and is usually exer- 
cised—but this year’s local elections have 
produced further examples of serious 
errors. 7 

In one case it was subsequently noticed 
that the combined votes of the candi- 
dates, plus the spoiled papers, were 50 
short of the total number of votes cast! 
The candidate declared elected has a 
majority of 80, so, at first sight, even if 
all the 50 missing votes had been for the 
unsuccessful candidate it would not have 
affected the result. : 

Inevitably, however, it is reasonable to 
wonder whether that was the only error 
in the count. It is not likely that 50 ballot 
papers just disappeared. Supposing some 
of them had been counted in bundles of 
50 instead of 25. The result could have 
been much closer, a re-count might have 
revealed the discrepancy, and the other 
candidate found to have a majority. 

The only legal procedure for question- 
ing an election is by an Election Petition. 
This is extremely expensive. The High 
Court may require up to £500 to be 
deposited as security of costs—and the 
final apportionment of costs might be 
even higher. 

On the other hand, a somewhat similar 
case occurred last year, which Len Sims 
referred to in the June Labour Organiser, 
and which was amicably settled without 
recourse to legal action. It was subse- 
quently learned that the Returning Officer 
sought advice. 

It was suggested that, subject to the 
agreement of the candidates concerned, 
a new count should be undertaken. The 
candidates did agree and the result 
was reversed. It should be emphasised 
that this was an entirely voluntary 
arrangement, and could not be demanded. 

Incidents such as these should have a 
salutary effect on those Returning Officers 
whose interpretation of “reasonable 
facilities for overseeing the proceedings”, 
is a very limited one. It often happens 
that while the facilities for counting 
agents observing the opening and count- 
ing of the ballot papers are reasonable, 
little opportunity is given to the Election 
Agent to note the Returning Officer's 
agreed figures for each box. 

Even when you have had this informa- 
tion. its significance can be overlooked in 
the excitement which the latter stages of 
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Returning Officers and Town Ci | 
as well as Candidates and Agents 
have their problems during the loca 
elections. This account of two of thi 
more unusual queries addressed to 
Transport House may be of inte 
and use. : | 
| 
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the count might create. So make a A 
now — it might be useful next time, 
even a small discrepancy would justif; 
request for a re-count—and you 
win—or lose—a seat. 

* 


T is often a convenient and economi 

arrangement for casual vacancies 
be filled at the ordinary annual elec 
of councillors, but there is one fez 
of this procedure which could creat 
unexpected problem, that is seniority 

Section 67 of the Local Governm 
Act, 1933, lays down the procedure wi 
this course is adopted. The candié¢ 
elected by the smallest number of Vv 
is deemed to be elected to fill the 
vacancy, and should there by an equ: 
of votes, it is determined by lot. 


| 
{ 

If. however, the number of nominé 
candidates is not more than the num 
of regular and casual vacancies to 
filled, all the candidates will be decla 
elected by the Returning Officer, bul 
will be left to the next meeting of 
council to decide which councillor s 
fill the respective vacancies. 

From enquiries we have receive 
was apparent that some people ass 
that retiring councillors would autom: 
cally continue for the normal term 
office and that casual vacancies would 
filled by any new candidates. This 
not so. 

It could well happen in a contes 
election that one of the new candida 
would receive more votes than a le 
serving member of the council. Simila 
in an uncontested election the nom 
and casual vacancies must be filled 
the drawing of lots—and again—a sen 
councillor may be unlucky in the dra 

The view is held, however, that, sub 
to agreement by the councillors 
cerned, an amicable arrangement co 
be made which would enable them to 
such vacancies as they had agreed up 
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3} 
the iy days of March, the 
.E.C. decided to open its heart 

| make £100 available to do some 
t-time work on postal votes in this 


fginal seat. This help was aug- 
nted by one of the unions making 
2ember of their organisation avail- 
s to us for a period of eight weeks. 
(0 we sat down and thought about 
After all, the N.E.C. money does 
fall from the sky, and our com- 
es in Smith Square have no ‘tote’ 
football pool to dig into. Their 
ney comes the hard way, and they 
it to know where it has gone. 

Ve started off by circulating forms 
omething like the one in last 
ath’s Organiser—asking the active 
kers whether they could advise us 
supporters who were, in their 
pion, entitled to postal votes. This 
_ the usual result of any circular, 
ut five per cent returned their forms 
the rest forgot about them. But 
vas a start, and the two excellent 
men canvassers we employed were 
> to start from something more 
2 scratch. 

1 rather less than four weeks, they 
e secured some 189 postal votes; 
tly for sickness qualification, 
ough some have been for occupa- 
-and some for removals. They 
nd that the effect is cumulative— 
; Brown will suggest that Mrs. 
th along the road also is entitled to 
ostal vote. Now comes the benefit 
. marked register in the office. We 
©; up Mrs. Smith and see whether 
is in our fold and, if not—well— 
know what action to take. 


Full Co-operation 


he two women members hav2 
ked from the Party office, in full 
yperation with the wards and 
nen’s sections. This last is very im- 
ant for the sections have much 
e information than the wards. 

nd how many myths have been 
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POSTAL VOTES IN A MONTH 


by Richard Knowles 


exploded! That old one about not 
getting the co-operation of the doctors. 
We asked the canvassers to note the 
name of the doctor and then we took 
the forms along to him in batches of 
a half-dozen or so at a time. We have 
dealt with some fifteen doctors now 
and have found them all willing and 
anxious to help. 

One or two forms have come back to 
me with a comment like this: “I am 
happy to say that X is, as far as I 
know, in very good health. He is out 
and about the town every day and I 
cannot honestly certify his statement 
as correct.” Well, that is bound to 
happen. Some of our supporters want 
things |the easy way and are too tired 
to go out and vote. 


Doctor’s Mistake 


One of the doctors rang us on 
nomination day and said, “I’ve made 
a mistake. I have refused to sign one 
of your forms and now realise that 
Mrs. Y will be having her baby in the 
week of the municipal elections.” My 
young colleague in the office pointed 
out that the remedy was in his hands, 
and he went along to his patient with 
another form, signed the certificate, 
and took the R.P.F.7 into the Registra- 
tion Officer himself. And he is marked 
down on our canvass as a Tory! 

I cannot believe that the doctors in 
Dover and Deal are different from 
others. What concerns them is their 
patients’ medical condition not their 
political views. 

We have also found out that can- 
vassing for the postal vote is a job 
which must be done in a single-minded 
way. You cannot confuse it with other 
things. It is hard, humdrum, slogging 
work, but if it is tackled to the exc!u- 
sion of everything else, then results 
can be obtained. Do not attempt to 
tie it up with a membership drive, or 
with ordinary canvassing. 

Another thing that has been learnt 
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is that the job must be carried through 
to the end. We are entering each postal 
vote into a ledger as it is contacted 
and we have divided the ledger into 
five columns, apart from the name, 
address, and other essential details. 
These are headed: date of first con- 
tact—by whom contacted—doctor— 

- date form completed—date sent to the 
R.O. 

We are in the picture all the time 
and no form is left ‘in the air’ at any 
stage. Not until the date sent to the 
R.O. has been entered in the last 


column do we consider that the job 


has been finished. 


Trade Unions 


Finally, the Trade Unions. Send them 
forms if you like. I have tried it, five per 
cent will be returned—perhaps. Go along 
and see the secretary of the bricklayers, 
ask him who is working out of town 
and only come home at week-ends. See 
the secretary of the miners and find 
out who are 100 per cent silicosis. The 
seamen will be most co-operative and will 
furnish a list of their members, if only 
you will call and see their secretary. So 
will the A.S.L.E.F. and the N.U.R. 

It will be little use sitting waiting for 
the forms to come back, because they 
won't do so. Take the form with you 
when you call to see the secretary and 
fill it in yourself. When you have got the 
names of those concerned, make arrange- 
ments for the canvassers to call on them. 
It may be better if you can get an active 
trade union member to do this. 

Surely some of the parties who are not 
short of cash could do this valuable job 
without the help of Head Office. We do 
not propose to relax until (a) we have at 
least 1,000/1,200 Labour postal votes 
recorded, or (b) we run out of cash. 


Display Election 
Information 


‘Who is number taking at Larkhill 
School?’ 

‘No idea—ask Mrs. Smith. She 
responsible for finding number takers.’ 

‘Where's Mrs. Smith?’ 


is 


‘1 don’t know—probably gone é 
get her husband’s lunch. eS 


HoY many times have we heard ct 
versations like this in commit 
rooms? Why cannot vital information 
listed on charts and put up for everyc 
to see? if 

Why should it be necessary to chase 
agent, or someone else, often to find t 
are not available, or to interrupt th 
when they are busy, to obtain inforn 
tion which should be on display? 

The following information should 
charted and put in a prominent posit 
in each committee room: 


1. Roster of number takers, commit 
room helpers and messengers. 
Names and addresses of persons w 
have promised to knock-up and 
times they are available. : 
3. Names and addresses of car owns 
and the times they have promised 
report. 
Addresses of committee rooms in ft 
ward, name of person in charge, af 
telephone number. 
5. A map of the ward. 


There are two obvious advantages 
having this information before ever 
one’s eyes. There is no need to find M 
Smith to know who should be at ‘so ar 
so’ polling station, or to know who w 
be working in the committee room at 
particular time. 

The other advantage is—AND TH 
IS IMPORTANT—f there are gaps an 
where, if there are times when num bs 
takers, committee room helpers, « 
messengers are still required, then fi 
fact is known to all and there is son 
prospect of something being done abo 
it 
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If the information is not charted, if t 
roster is kept in someone’s pocket, th 
gap is not discovered until the brea 
occurs, perhaps at a busy period, an 
panic measures have to be taken to fi 
the gap. | 

Charts are a great help to efficiency 1 
the committee room and can help cos 
siderably in the smooth running of fH 
election day organisation. Have anoth 
look through the two Head Office publ 
cations, Election Forms and Charts a 
Illustrations of Committee Rooms. The 
contain a wealth of ideas which can & 
adapted to make your election campaig 
and polling day organisation better stil 
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[ our local parties and ward 
committees we recruit an army of 
mbers; we compile a marked regis- 
of supporters yet, when a battle 
es place, as in the local elections, 
do little to mobilise this army of 


ort. 

Bencugh in many places we make 
borate plans for the campaign, type 
“promise sheets and prepare com- 
ttee rooms, we fail to tell our 
mbers and supporters the plan of 
npaign, the part they can play and, 
en, even where the battle head- 
arters are situated. 

foo often the officers and key mem- 
's are the only workers—they work 
isolation. They depend on the same 
| faithfuls to turn up to help on 
ling day and during the campaign. 
ere is no positive effort to bring 
re and more people into activity. 


* 


Ne must ask the individual members 
help, particularly the nine out of ten 
o do not attend meetings. It is all 
y well to say they should come to 
etings — the point is that they do 
, but many of them are prepared to 
a specific job of work. 

Ne have amassed a great deal of 
Irmation on the marked register. 
*s use this information. Let’s call 
Labour members and supporters to 
what they are prepared to do. 

et me give you one example of the 
d of information you can obtain by 
ersonal approach. In one polling 
rict in a marginal constituency a 
was made on 70 members living 
30 houses. There was no reply at 7 
ses so the following offers of help 
e obtained from 43 houses: 


xhibit window bills... eta 
ssist in Canvass #1 1 
ar for election work . 

ake numbers at polling stations 10 
lelp in committee room 9 


isin -cEMRYS JONES: SHOWS niece 
w to Recruit Election Workers 


Deliver leaflets ... Sey ets 35 
Write envelopes .. a ree 
Messengers Bi 
Knock up on polling day sears 
New collectors ... wat. £2 


Three new members were enrolled, two 
of them have since been quite active and 
assisted with canvassing. 

Having obtained promises of help, our 
next task is to allocate the work and then 
to let each person know what is expected 
of him. For instance, tell each person 
who has offered to deliver literature what 
area has been allocated to him. 


* 


Don’t wait for the persons who have 
promised to knock-up to report to the 
committee room on polling day. Tell 
them for what streets you would like 
them to be responsible and arrange for 
them to pick up the promise sheets at set 
times, or even for the sheets to be taken 
to them. 

Don’t wait until the eve of poll to make 
out the roster for committee room help 
or for tellers at the polling stations— 
make out the rosters well in advance of 
time. Put a copy on the wall in the com- 
mittee room so that everyone can see it 
—and send a copy to all concerned before 
polling day. 

Don’t just wait for car owners to turn 
up. Why not invite them to meet the 
candidate and agent before the campaign 
commences, discuss the plans with them 
and ask how much help and what time 
they can give? 


Elementary? Just plain common sense? 
Of course it is—yet it is just these plain, 
elementary, basic details of organisation 
which are not being attended to in many, 
many places. 

We must have more active workers if 
we are to poll our maximum Labour 
vote. We can get them only by telling our 
members and supporters exactly what we 
want and by asking them to help. 

We have taken years and gone to great 
trouble to build up our marked register— 
let us use the information it contains to 
recruit more workers for general party 
work and for elections. 
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Ifedequats systems of calling-up may lose seats. The following tw 
articles are contributions to polling day efficiency. 


Review Call-up Syste 


TURING last month’s local elec- 
tions, many of our parties will 
have been trying out the four-fold 
knocking-up pads for the first time. 
Others were probably trying out Stym 
cards—or variations of that or some 
other system, such as the individual or 
household promise cards. 

Some (a decreasing number, thank 
Heaven!) doubtless continued in their 
own sweet way without the slightest 
semblance of anything which readers 
of this journal would recognise as 
being any system at all. 

In many cases where such attempts 
to improve polling day organisation 
have been made, there’s probably been 
an ‘inquest’ by now, and woe betide 
the poor agent if a seat or two were 
lost. His ‘new-fangled’ system will 
probably be blamed, and comparisons 
(more odious than usual) will be made 
with the results in neighbouring areas 
where success was achieved “without 
all this high falutin’ nonsense”. 

So it might be worth while to remind 
ourselves of the purpose—and the 
limitations—of polling systems, and to 
consider how we can best win over 
those of our election workers who 
seem so implacably conservative in 
their attitude towards any change in 
procedure. 


GOOD MARGIN 


Polling day is the culmination of our 
efforts —the day when we hope to 
mobilise the supporters who have been 
identified by our canvass and stimu- 
lated by our propaganda. Yet, even 
with the perfect polling day organisa- 
tion, we can’t really expect to win 
unless we have a good margin of 
‘promises’ — and, what’s more — ‘pro- 
mises’ who can be persuaded to vote. 

At a Parliamentary election in a 
marginal constituency it is likely that 
public interest in the election will be 


higher than in the ‘safe’ constituenc: 
polling day system can imcrease | 
candidate’s poll by five per cent. 

a local election, where the poll | 
usually fairly low, good organisatic 
could have a more significant effe 
But no polling system can make peop 
vote if they are determined not to! |} 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS 


The merits and de-merits of 
various polling day systems have bee 
widely discussed in these columns a 
at many schools and consultatio) 
Harry Gibbs and Ron Brewer ha 
something more to say about them 
last month’s Labour Organiser. hi 
my own experience leads me to favo 
the four-fold knocking-up pads, I we 
interested to read of the experimen 
at agents’ schools which had prove 
other systems to be as speedy whe 
working under pressure. * 

Whichever system is used, one mu: 
endorse Ron Brewer’s comment on th 
need for more training of committe 
room operators. This need for traini 
ties up with my second point, which 
to emphasise the importance of co 
vincing your workers that any ‘ney 
system is superior to the one ‘ire 
in use. It is as well to start_off by cot 
vincing yourself! ; 

So look carefully at your preset 
system. If it has produced good resul 
in the past, it may be better to concel 
trate on perfecting it rather tha 
changing it, for there is little point 
changing over just for the sake 4 
doing so. If, on the other hand, y 
are convinced of your ‘new’ syste 
superiority, then you must take son 
trouble to get the support of the 
who will be expected to work it. — 

It’s not just a case of getting yor 
Executive Committee to agree, fi 
many of the people who ‘man’ yol 
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nittee rooms may not be members 
that—or any other—committee. 
will need to prepare sufficient 
erial to give them an adequate 
stration of the system, and an 
ortunity of trying it themselves. 
you are still in the experimental 
°, you might have the opportunity of 
g the new system on trial at some 
Iby-electon, but if you do, pay great 
on to its detailed working, and see 
the proper tools are available for the 


pending a pound or two on canvass 

is, checkers’ pads, and four-fold sets 

9rOmise cards seems to horrify some 
s, who will cheerfully and indis- 

nately spend much greater sums in 

5 directions. 

tor demonstration and training should 


Developing a 


JE debate on Harrow East has 
once more brought to the fore the 
iroversy over systems. This is all 
1e good, though I would like to add 
iutionary note. More and more I 
that less experienced workers tend 
90k upon one system or another as 
mmick for winning elections. 

his is indeed unfortunate, for no 
ter how good the system, unless 
e has been a good canvass and all 
other work carried through, it is 
kely that the Labour poll will be 
hing like it should be. 

aving given that word of warning, 
juld like to outline a system which 
ve recently helped to develop and 
h is a successful marriage between 
pasted register and the group 
-k-up. 

most pasted register systems only 
register is used, but for this pur- 
, two are required, The first is put 
>a printed card 5in. x 9 in. It is 
sd tight up to the left-hand edge. 
card contains columns for three 
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be followed up with brief but clear 
instructions which should be available in 
every committee room. Once the opera- 
tors understand the system, there will be 
less likelihood of varied interpretation 
and improvisation which sometimes ‘gums 
up the works’. 

My earlier statement that polling day 
is the culmination of our efforts might be 
further emphasised by claiming that it is 
the last two or three hours of that day 
which are the vital ones. 

In that all too brief period, when the 
committee room operators are working at 
full capacity, the result of the election in 
many marginal constituencies may well 
depend on the efficiency of the system 
you are using. So it is well worth giving 
some serious attention to it NOW. 


Lewis Grey 


New System 


sets of canvassing. These columns are 
on the right-hand side of the card. 

The second card is plain and slightly 
smaller in width, being only 4} in. x 
9 in. The other copy of the register 
is pasted on to this, again close to the 
left-hand edge, and completely aligned 
with the register pasted on the printed 
card. The printed card is used for can- 
vassing and the other card for 
knocking up, 

Just prior to polling day the cards 
are prepared in the following manner: 
The canvass card is colour coded. This 
is done by making use of the natural 
space on the printed register between 
the electoral number and the elector’s 
name. 

The usual code is red for favour- 
ables, blue for others. Incidentally, I 
do not find it necessary to make great 
coloured blobs as is sometimes done 
with pasted card systems, a simple 
dash mark is quite sufficient. 

The twin card is then held against 
the canvass card and all names except 


those of the favourables are crossed 
through. 

The cards are then inserted in 
envelope slots on a board. The printed 
canvass card goes underneath, and the 
plain twin card on top. There is at 
once to view two sets of numbers, one 
of which is colour coded. The inten- 
tion is that the canvass card shall now 
act as the wall sheet, and the twin card 
for knocking up. 

’ As the polled numbers are received 
from the polling station, the clerk 
crosses through the numbers on both 
cards and in the case of Labour voters 
only, the name on the top card. This 
can be carried through in one simple 
operation. 

The bottom card is always static on 
polling day. The top card is sent out, 
and the knocker-up calls only those 
persons whose names remain open on 
the card. When the card is returned to 
the committee room it is held against 
the twin card, and numbers polled 
during its absence are easily ascer- 
tained and struck through. 


EARLY EVENING 


In the early evening, the system of 
knocking up changes. Whereas the 
the day-time workers, having been 
steadily knocking through street by 
street, a previously appointed group 
leader now takes charge of certain 
streets. Sufficient group leaders are 
appointed and the area so divided that 
the whole polling district is covered. 
The group leader sets off with his band 
of workers and the knocking up cards 
for his area. This team remains in the 
area the whole of the evening. 

In the committee room the polled 
numbers continue to be eliminated 
from the first card. From time to time 
messengers travel to the group leader 
with a slip showing the numbers polled 
from his cards. He crosses these off 
and carries on with the canvassing, 
either until there is nobody left to vote 
or until the end of the poll. 

I have tried to explain very simply 
what seems to me to be a very easily 
operated and efficient system. The 
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printed cards are now a stock line ¢ 
at least, one printer to the movememt 
Pasting up work can be done lon 
before an election. The polling da 
preparation is simple enough to & 
done at the last minute so that car 
vassing can continue to the end. 
Ron Bre 


LETTER 


ce 


Harrow East Again 


AB acts: the by-election in Harro 
East, Mr. Gibbs worked in our war 
one small part of our constituency. D) 
he know anything about South Stanmo) 
prior to the election? It would seem fro: 
his comments in last month’s Labo: 
Organiser that he did not. . 

Having arrived on 15th March. d! 
Mr. Gibbs think that only then wou! 
South Stanmore make efforts to ral 
local workers? Oh, really! This was dor 
weeks before and every available persc 
was on the job before Mr. Gibbs arrive 
How then could he know what sort « 
call was made to workers in the area? 

Local people left out in the cole 
Certainly not in South Stanmore. Tho 
who work in elections plus others wk 
answered our call worked hard and d@ 
all they were able. Nobody in Sow 
Stanmore was slighted. Of course, the 
is one important point to mention, Sow 
Stanmore was happy to have the aid . 
agents from other areas. 

We have a good organisation, but vy 
are always ready and willing to learn, 
when an agent came to take charge, | 
was made welcome and given all f! 
assistance possible. When others, inclu 
ing Mr. Gibbs, followed, the same we 
come and help were given to them. V 
can assure you that if anyone had bee 
slighted we would have taken stro: 
action to right it, but this was at no tir 
necessary. 

We know we had a great many worke 
from outside, and we appreciated th 
who wouldn't? The small band 
workers in South Stanmore could n 
have coped without them. But how cou 
Mr. Gibbs possibly know the extent 
the workers within our ward when — 
spent one day at our Central Committ 
Room and then went to take charge 
a polling area with 1,615 electors? 


(continued on page | 17) 


. SCUSSION POINT | 


; Bdént months I have often thought 
my contention that the Party 
ded to do much more to make more 
ialists instead of thinking the next 
ction can be won just by finding out 
© are already Labour. I am more than 
T convinced the emphasis is all wrong. 
fay I draw your attention to what 
ypéned in the by-elections in the more 
10te areas — Galloway, E. Aberdeen. 
‘ington, etc.? And in divisions like 
Devon, St. Ives, N. Cornwall, Torquay, 
niton, ‘and others in Wales, Scotland, 
| parts of England. There seems to be 
2al chance of the Liberals doing well. 
Ay guess is that in some areas, Labour 
paganda and publicity is practically 
i-existent and when it exists is of poor 
lity. I honestly believe that the idea 
full-time propaganda officers, at least 
rural areas, would be worthy of 
ption. 


Publicist’s Job 


consider what someone based on 
ter, and covering Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, could do. Working, like an 
irance inspector, in a constituency a 
k, he would get literature actually 
ributed by giving parties the necessary 
| He would give loudspeaker 
resses and train others how to do it. 
_ doubt readers have noted that TV 
he U.S. is now no longer an election 
or, but that candidates are back to 
onal ‘meeting the people’.) He would 
jurage canvassing. He would teach 
licity work. 
alf-a-dozen such publicists in some 
s (East Anglia is another place 
able) would do permanent good to 
movement. It would stimulate local 
it, make some fresh converts, and pro- 
some people to do the organising 
rwards. Nobody can make bricks 
out straw, and no organiser can 
mise people who do not want to be 
mised. They will not want to 
rganised until they are enthused. 
cidentally, I think the Party TV 
idcasts are quite good, but the sad 
1 is that lots of people just switch 
And I have a belief that people are 
ng used to having TV and that it is 
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- Are We Making a Mistake? 


no longer the time-consuming menace it 
was. 

Perhaps I'd better make it quite clear 
that I do not say a word against the 
importance of organisation. We must 
have good organisation. But we can’t get 
away from the fact that the most impor- 
tant thing of all is SPIRIT. 


RICHARD WEVELL 


There is a great deal to be said for Mr. 
Wevell’s view that recording Labour 
support is not enough and that the 
Party needs to engage in publicity and 
propaganda to win fresh support, but 
as this month's leading article says, 
these two jobs are not mutually 
exclusive. 

A considerable amount of publicity of 
the first quality is now being issued 
from Transport House, and it should 
be one of the main jobs of our Con- 
stituency Labour Parties to see that this 
is put into the hands of those likely to 
be influenced favourably by it. 

It is no use saying that this publicity is 
of poor quality: it is generally 
admitted that The Future Labour 
Offers You is the best piece of political 
propaganda published in this country 
for years and years and there is no 
difficulty in selling it—parties in back- 
ward areas have sold 4,000 copies, 
while other parties have not sold 400, 
so it is not the quality of the propa- 
ganda that is to blame. 

The Party is using a propaganda van 
during the coming summer and_ the 
results of the experiment will be 
examined with great interest, but it 
would need a considerable number of 
such vans staffed with Propaganda 
Officers to make any impact on the 
marginal constituencies, let alone diffi- 
cult constituencies in rural areas. 

The effectiveness of television as a propa- 
ganda medium will decline as time 
goes on, but it is certain that at the 
moment it is one of the best means of 
propaganda we have and that the 
National Executive Committee is right 
in devoting considerable resources to 
it, even though this might be at the 
expense of other forms of propaganda. 

EDITOR. 


A MIDDLESBROUGH CAMPAIKC 


THE idea of this special campaign 
arose from discussions between 
the Rt. Hon. H. A. Marquand, M.P., 
and Mr. C. E. Shopland, the agent for 
Middlesbrough. The campaign ran 
from 6th April to 11th April. It was 
designed chiefly to stir public interest 
in the Middlesbrough West constitu- 
ency, where the Tory majority in 1955 
was 7,361. 

There are good reasons for regard- 
ing this constituency as marginal in 
present circumstances. Part of the cam- 
paign, however, covered sections of 
the Middlesbrough East and Sedgefield 
constituencies, where there were good 
Labour majorities in 1955. An impor- 
tant section of the highly marginal 
Cleveland constituency (Labour 
majority 181 in 1955) was also covered. 
To conclude the campaign an after- 
noon was spent in Stockton-on-Tees 
(Labour majority 3,815 in 1955). 

Fundamental to the campaign was 
the conviction that Labour must ‘meet 
the people’ rather than expect the 
people to ‘meet Labour’. It was there- 
fore deemed essential to concentrate 
the bulk of the campaign into the days 
from Monday to Friday, since Satur- 
days and Sundays are now more than 
ever devoted to recreation and enter- 
tainment. 


Detailed Planning 


The detailed planning and super- 
vision of the campaign was done by 
Mr. Shopland. A van of exceptional 
quality, which could carry speakers, 
canvassers and literature, was hired, 
with its driver, from the London 
Co-operative Society. This van was 
equipped with a powerful but pleasant 
loudspeaker. 

The campaign was opened with a 
Press conference at which Mr. Mar- 
quand and others described its purpose 
and the programme to be followed. 
Close contact was maintained with the 
local Press during the week and valu- 
able reports, sometimes with photo- 


graphs, were published almost eve 
day. : : 
Each day there were street meet 
and factory gate meetings; there wW 
also indoor factory meetings, at whi 
both management and shop stews 
were present. At the street and factc 
gate meetings a variety of special 
chosen literature, including the bro 
sheet on steel nationalisation, TF 
Pools Win’, was distributed. 


Evening Drive 


In the evenings there was me 
literature distribution and canvassi 
done by Party members, and this * 
supported by further street mee 
The campaign also included two You 
meetings and seven house meeting 

Over 70 party members took pa 
the work, chiefly in the evenii 
Twenty-two thousand personal letts 
and campaign cards were distrib : 
The campaign cards are now bé 
collected and already the returns sh 
that many electors have indicated th 
willingness to help in the specific tas 
of the Party. 

In addressing the many meetif 
generous help was given by the Tees-s 
Members of Parliament — the Rt. 
H. A. Marquand (Middlesbrough Wi 
Mr. D. T. Jones (Hartlepools), Mr. G. 
Chetwynd (Stockton-on-Tees), Mr. 
Slater (Sedgefield), and Mr. A. Paln 
(Cleveland), and by the prospect 
parliamentary candidate for Middl 
brough West, Mr. E. J. Fletcher. Valual 
help in the running of the campaign ¥ 
given by the constituency agents—Mrt, 
Twigg (Cleveland), Mr. E Jones (Hart 
pools), and Mr. W. Gobin (Stockton= 
Tees). : 
_ The general pattern of the street me 
ings was for a gramophone record 
attract attention and then for the speak 
to give topical five- or ten-min 
addresses while helpers in the streets « 
tributed or sold literature. Then — 
company moved to the next stop. It 1 
found that not much literature could 
sold during these meetings in the 
Better sales were achieved by ‘house: 
house calls in the evenings. Five hund 
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, 


of The Future Labour Offers Le 


sy "preparation for the campaign 
ded the sending of a mass of per- 
‘letters requesting the help of Party 
ts. The plans for the campaign 
discussed with the district officers of 
There was excellent 
ation from Trade Union represen- 
throughout; the joint shop 
of the ICI, for example, 


and this proved a most useful 


mm the last day of the campaign, 
ikers addressed the queues going into 
otball match in Middlesbrough, and 
loudspeaker van toured the streets 
and the market place in Stockton to 
ertise a literature stall which had been 
d by the constituency party. 

nding on a festal note, the campaign 
kers and friends attended an enjoy- 
> social evening. 

acidentally, the Rent and Ratepayers’ 
ociation in Thornaby (Middlesbrough 
st) invited Labour and Tory speakers 
ake part in a public ‘Any Questions?’ 
ting during the week; no Tory 
akers responded, but the local Labour 
*s dealt ably with questions on 
onal and local affairs before a 


wded audience. The association pro- 
sd graphs and pictures to illustrate the 
stions. 


3OLSOVER ENLISTS 
_ TRADE UNION 
—— SUPPORT 


HE Bolsover Constituency Labour 
‘Party has gone into the ‘Into Action’ 
paign with a real emphasis on 
TION. Every public advertising site 
been booked and filled with either 
ble crown or 16 sheet posters adver- 
ig The Future Labour Offers You. 

1 addition to 2.000 copies of the 
iphlet purchased from Head Office, an 
itional 200 were purchased from a 
hhbouring constituency party, and 
7 a few are still unsold. 

he Derbyshire area of the National 
on of Mineworkers, which is by far 


the largest affiliated organisation in the 
constituency, is giving most valuable” 
assistance. A meeting between the area 
officials and the constituency Executive 
Committee was held and it was agreed 
that further meetings be held in every 
village where a miners’ branch exists. 
The constituency secretary, Alderman C. 
Wass, is organising meetings between the 
trade unions and his local parties with a 
view to the sale of the pamphlet at every 
pit head in the constituency. 

The first local effort took place at 
Whitwell, a mining village, on Saturday, 
21st February, when a joint meeting was 
held in the Whitwell Miners’ Welfare. 
The principal speaker was Mrs. Bessie 
Braddock, M.P., and supporting speakers 
were Mr. Harold Neal, M.P., and Mr. 
H. W. Wynn, area secretary of the 
National Union of Mineworkers. 

It turned out to be a gala day for 
Whitwell, with the Miners’ Welfare Band 
heading a procession which included the 
principal speakers, local councillors, 
branch officials of the N.U.M., and party 
members. The joint secretaries for this 
effort were Mr. C. Thorpe, secretary of 
the Whitwell L.L.P., and Mr. Eric 
Cooper, secretary of the Whitwell branch 
of the N.U.M. 

Teas were provided by the local 
Women’s Section and in the evening there 
was a dancing display by pupils of 
Marjorie Atkins, followed by ballroom 
dancing. 

After nine hours’ continuous activity, 
the day’s effort closed at midnight, when 
all went home to the air of ‘Now is the 
Hour’. C.W. 


Buy these two 
important publications 


@ Election Charts and Forms 
| /2d. post free 


@ Practical Illustrations of 
Committee Rooms 
| /8d. post free 
Obtainable from the Publications Dept. 
THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE - S.WI. 
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‘Strong Seats Help Yorks Margina 


A® part of the ‘Into Action’ Campaign 
in the North-Eastern Region, a 
special effort has been made to secure the 
transference of workers from the con- 
stituency parties in the safe Labour seats, 
to the marginals. There is nothing new 
in this, but a different approach has 
brought more satisfactory results. 

In the past, appeals produced an 
enthusiastic, but unsustained, response 
from members in the Labour strongholds. 
On an agreed day, a bus load of willing 
canvassers, whose experience was largely 
limited to electoral activity in areas where 
Labour voters were thick on the ground, 
would descend upon a_ marginal 
constituency. 

At the end of the day there was a feel- 
ing of frustration and dissatisfaction with 
the amount of work done, and its results. 
This was not due to lack of organisation 
at the sending or receiving ends of the 
trip, but simply to the natural difficulties 
of handling thirty or forty people. 


Time Lost 


The task of getting them all gathered 
at the agreed time, and of having them 
all ready to move off to the appointed 
area of canvass, always meant a loss of 
time and, consequently, of patience, both 
of which are a natural breeding ground 
of discontent and frustration. 

These human factors, and the difference 
in the approach to the electorate, as 
between a marginal and safe constituency, 
tended to dispel rather than foster the 
essential goodwill and understanding for 
successful co-operation. 

Consequently, it was decided to invite 
each of the parties in the Labour strong- 
holds to accept responsibility first, for the 
organising of a team of five or six 
workers, secondly, for providing trans- 
port and, thirdly, for arranging regular 
visits of the team to a marginal constitu- 
ency nominated by the regional officers. 

It was felt that a letter was of little use, 
unless it was followed up by a personal 
appeal to the party and the Member of 
Parliament. By this means, doubts were 
allayed and goodwill obtained, with the 
result that eleven teams are now operat- 
ing in marginal constituencies at frequent 
and regular intervals. 

Records are being built up, postal vote 
registrations increased, sales of the policy 
document going steadily, and a number 


of new members made. The latter is © 
of prime importance, as the main 
has been to secure records and 
vote registrations. = 3) 
From this new experience, it is Cle 
that small teams of visiting canvasss 
can be better trained in the art of | 
vassing in a marginal area, and that 
greater degree of friendship can — 
fostered. Furthermore, the visitors gé 
a knowledge of the geography 
character of the constituency which 
to make them more efficient. 
Perhaps the most important aspect 
this co-operation is that, as a 
Election approaches, there is a desire 
the part-of the incoming canvassers 
see the job through, and to use to 
full the information they have assiste 
gathering. This wider experience 
enable them to give the maximum ass 
tance throughout the campaign in 
constituency to which they have beco 
attached. 
A possible by-product of this work 
an improvement in the electoral methe 
in the safe constituencies. | 


J. T. ANSOF 


‘ 
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E following Agency appointments 
Bhave been approved by the 
tional Executive Committee: 


W. J. ARBUCKLE to Shoreditch 
Finsbury. A company director, 35 
of age, Bill Arbuckle has been an 
ve worker in this constituency 
yughout his seven years’ membership 
e Party. Since 1956 he has acted as 
istant secretary to the constituency 


rty. 

MR. R. BRUNTON to Goole. From 
ay 1956 to August 1957 Ray Brunton 
$ assistant organiser to the Nottingham 
rough Party. He now returns to the 
ency ranks, after a period of 18 months 
industry as a clerical officer. He is 32 
ars “of age and has been a member of 
> Party for 16 years. 

MR. J. STUART-COLE to Birkenhead. 
r the past three years Jim Stuart-Cole, 
sd 42, has been the full-time agent at 
(thenshawe. A member of the Party 
'more than 22 years he has held most 
al party offices and was, for 16 years, 
shop steward for his trade union, the 
ilermakers. 

MR. J. E. COWIN to Clitheroe. A 
de union clerk, John Cowin left the 
2 of Man in 1957 to join the Agents’ 
4ining Course. On completing the 
irse he was appointed as Organising 
sistant for the Manchester area. He is 
years of age. 

R. DELAFIELD to Lincoln. Aged 
an insurance agent from Hartlepools, 
ck Delafield recently completed the 
a Training Course. A member of 

Party for nine years, he has held 
ous local party offices. 
ut L. J. JAMES to Cardiff South 
and South West. The appointment 
a full-time organiser to cover two of 
» Cardiff constituencies has been filled 
a former miner from Swansea, Lionel 
es. A member of the Party for three 
rs, he is 28 years of age and, also, 
ntly completed the Agents’ Training 
urse. 
. S. JONES to Brierley Hill. Samuel 
es, a member of the Party for 10 
rs, is 26 years old. A firebrick 
, who wishes for a 


joins the agency ranks. He has held 
ious party offices in this constituency 


> NEW AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 


ae is also a Staffordshire County Coun- 
cillor. 

MISS P. LEWIS to Gainsborough. 
Another trade union clerk joins the 
agency service. Pat Lewis is 24 years of 
age, and has been appointed as assistant 
agent to the Gainsborough Constituency 
Labour Party. She has held various 
offices during her eight years’ member- 
ship of the High Wycombe party. 

. A. LOMAS to Stockport Borough. 
A railway signalman, aged 30, Alfred 
Lomas has held various Party offices and 
was at one period secretary of the Stock- 
port South Constituency Labour Party. 
For the past two years he has been active 
La the Cheadle Fae 

MI TREADWELL to Bath as 
A sdietant Agent. Margaret Treadwell is 
only 19 years of age, but has had a good 
insight into Party work, having been em- 
ployed in the office of the Oldham 
Borough party. She has also had experi- 
ence in a local newspaper office. 


(continued from page 112) 


His comments concerning committee 
room work on the day leave us dumb- 
founded. Mr. Gibbs may recall that his 
polling area was in the house of one of 
the undersigned. She knows what hap- 
pened. He, and he alone, was in the 
committee room until late afternoon. 
After that he had the assistance of two, 
then three other persons, while he 
attended to knockers-up. He should have . 
mentioned that he only saw his own 
committee room at work. How then 
can he be sure what happened in the rest 
of the ward, let alone the whole of 
Harrow East? 

Agents can fight for any system they 
wish, we bow to their working knowledge 
of the best in a circumstance such as 
this, but it is quite untrue to say the 
system used was inferior to our usual 
system in South Stanmore. We can only 
speak for our ward, of course, but then, 
truthfully, so can Mr. Gibbs. He need 
not worry, the local population will bear 
the brunt of the General Election quite 
happily. We learned a lot from the by- 
election—after all, we in Harrow lost no 
seats in the borough elections! 

Mary Kinnear 


Ida Moore 
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DISTRICT ORGANISATION GI o 


by S. E. Barker 


MB. A. G. CAMERON of. the 
Amalgamated Society of Wood- 
workers presided over the 1921 Annual 
Conference held at the Dome, 
Brighton. 

The previous year had seen a 
remarkable growth of party organisa- 
tion. Divisional, Local Labour Parties 
and Trades Councils now numbered 
2,350. Membership was 4,359,807, an 
increase of over 800,000 in 12 months. 


Every effort was to be made to con- 
solidate and further strengthen the 
movement, and the general scheme of 
organisation made possible by the 
increase of affiliation fees the previous 
year was to assist in this task. 


Men and Women 


The country had been divided into 
the following organising districts and 
the men and women named had been 
appointed as District and Women’s 
Organisers : 

District ‘A’ North Eastern—Northumber- 
land, Durham, Yorks. (Councillor E. 
Gibbin and Mrs. L. Anderson Fenn); 
District ‘B’ North Western—Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Lancashire, Cheshire, High 
Peak Division of Derbyshire (Mr. J. H. 
Standring and Mrs. F. Anderson); District 
‘C’ Midlands — Worcs., Derbys. (except 
High Peak), Notts., Warwicks., Leics., 
Northampton, Herefords., Glos. (except 
Bristol), Staffs., Shrops. (Mr. H. Drink- 
water and Councillor Mrs. Fawcett); 
District ‘D’ Southern and Home Counties 


—Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Hants., Beds., Berks., Bucks., Oxford 
(Mr. G. R. Sheppard and Miss G. 


Tavener), District ‘E’ London—Adminis- 
trative County (Mr. R. T. Windle and 
Miss Annie Somers); District ‘F’ South 
Western—Dorset, Wilts., Soms., Devon, 
Cornwall and Bristol (Mr. J. H. Edwards 
and Mrs. A. Townley); District ‘G 
Eastern—Lincoln and Rutland, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Hunts., Cambridge, Essex (Mrs. 
G. W. Holmes and Miss G. Francis); 
District ‘H’ Wales and Monmouthshire 
(Mr. T. C. Morris and Mrs. E, Andrews); 


a 


District ‘J’ Scotland (Mr. Ben Shaw 
Mrs. A. Hardie). 
Mr. G. R. Sheppard was ¢ 
attached to Head Office as assista 
the National Agent. 
The report for 1920 states that 
appointments had been warmly 
comed by the parties and testimony 
the value of this form of developme 
had been received in the form of ma 
letters of appreciation. 
The total number of agents employ 
under the Head Office scheme and 
affiliated organisations was now [4 
In May, 1920, the Agents’ Associat 
submitted a claim for an increase 
wages and requested that a mini 
rate for agents be established. 
A Negotiating Committee ¥ 
eventually set up consisting of rept 


result of the negotiations the Natiot 
Executive Committee, the Negotiati 
Committee and the Agents’ Associat 
agreed that affiliated organisations 
advised that the standard minim 
rate for full-time agents and organisi 
secretaries should be £300 per annu 
payable from Ist June, 1920 and £3 
payable from Ist January, 1921. — 

It was understood that the liabil 
of the National Executive Commit 
was not to exceed more than the ma 
mum grant of £40 per annum — 
constituency. 


An Adjustments Board 


An Adjustment Board was form 
for the purpose of dealing with d 
putes. This body was to consist 
three members of the Agents’ Assoc 
tion, three members of the Natio! 
Executive Committee, with power 
call in representatives of the empl 
ing associations in a consultat 
capacity. The National Agent was 
act as Secretary to the Board. | 
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| of these Labour had contested 16, 
ing one seat and gaining five. 


a 


rd, and Radcliffe. Unfortunately, 


vigorous contest. 
e Rt. 


sancy. 
nbination of all political. forces 
ainst Labour and that it was a most 
scrupulous — fight on the part of 
bour’s opponents. 


During the course of the year the 
had ~ 


tional Executive Committee 
eived considerable - correspondence 
m the Communist Party, and it had 
ided to reject an application for affilia- 
n on the grounds that the objects of 
Communist Party were clearly not in 
ord with the Constitution, Principles 
1 Policy of the Labour Party. 


Communist Party Affiliation 


n conjunction with this paragraph of 
Report, Conference debated a motion 
ved by the Norwood Labour Party to 
effect that the Conference should 
ee to the affiliation of the Communist 
ty on condition that the Constitution 
the Labour Party was accepted and 
t the Rules of the Communist Party 
-e brought into conformity with those 
the Labour Party. This was seconded 
behalf of the London Trades Council, 
| was supported by Mr. A. J..Cook on 
alf of the Miners’ Federation. 
Jowever, Herbert Smith of the York- 
re Miners made it perfectly clear that 
majority of the miners were not pre- 
ed to accept communism, and the only 
ditions upon which they would sup- 
t the affiliation of the Communist 
ty was that this organisation con- 
med to the Constitution, Principles and 
icy of the Labour Party. 
"here was a heated debate during the 
rse of which an amendment was 


ner group of by-elections, 34 had 
m place since the 1920 Conference 


e gains were at Norfolk ee 
ey, Kirkaldy, Penistone and Hay- 


wich East was lost by 683 ‘votes 


Hon. W. Crookes ” Shad’: 
ired owing to advancing years and. 
msay MacDonald — contested the 
It was said that there was a 


Ss > previons question was. 
and was carried by 4,115,000 to 2 


ee ee Parliamentary Coe 
dates by the National con 
Committee recently : ses 


Folkestone and he 

‘Hythe Mr. w. ‘E, sidnkine’ 
Tottenham see gece ee Alla: Gore Brown — 
South West Norfolk Mr. A. V. Hilton” 


Chichester — Mr. J.S. Spooner 
Dewsbury © Mr. D: Ginsburg — 
Denbigh a - Mr. S. Williams s i 
North Angus ana : Shia 
Mearns Mr. R. Hughes — 
Argyll .-» ss. Mr. D. Nisbet 
North East 
Derbyshire Mr. S. Mellors 
Liverpool, Walton Mr. G. McCartney 
Chelsea ‘ .. Mr. L. Goldstone ~ 
Enfield West. Mr. G. Hickman _ 


Se pentine Mr. J. L. King 


Peterborough Miss B. Boothroyd 

Bath — i Mr. G. E. Mayer © 

Rye Hee - Mr, D.S. Tilbe  ~ x 

Penistone Mr. J. J. Mendelson ay 

Gower ... Mr. I. Davies = 
* 


WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATURE 


Melton ... Mr, R. Gregson | 
King’s Lynn Mr. A.V. Hilton 
“Howden Mr. R. E. Middleton 
Tonbridge Mr. R. L. Fagg © 


HOW TO BUILD UP 
THE POSTAL VOTE. 


A new |6-page pamphlet giving details of Deed and 
proxy voting, with practical suggestions for tackling 
this important work. 


One copy 5d.:— 12 copies 3/-: 50 copies 10/- 
THE LABOUR PARTY — PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
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vz 


100,000 —249,000 


500,000 and over 


250,000 —499,000 


Qin. x 4 in. 
Under 10,000. ...... 
; 10,000 — 24,000 = 
25,000 — 49,000. 
50,000 — 99,000... 


sees 


> 


~ PRICES RED UCED ! 


ELECTION - 
ENVELOPES: 


Can now be supplied from stock at the following reduced prices | 


17/3 
16/6 
15/11 
15/5 
15/- 
14/6 
14/3 


All prices are per thousand and include printing, 
purchase tax and delivery 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO 


J. B. SHEARS & SONS 


LIMITED 


191 New King’s Road, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


Telephone: RENown 2704 and 5587 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester, and ae by the 


Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W 


